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Abstract 

The present investigation aims to explore the existence of similarities and differences of beliefs about English 
Language learning held by EFL pre-service and in-service teachers in Lao P.D.R. A total of 962 pre-service 
teachers and 129 in-service teachers from 3 universities and 8 Teachers’ Training Colleges were involved in this 
study. Two questionnaires were used to collect the data. Chi-square (x 2 ) tests were used to analyze the 
quantitative data from both pre-service teachers’ and in-service teachers’ questionnaires. The results of the 
chi-square (x 2 ) tests revealed that 13 out of 39 items of beliefs varied significantly between pre-service and 
in-service teachers. 

Keywords: English language learning, learners’ beliefs, teachers’ beliefs, pre-service and in-service teachers, 
EFL 

1. Introduction 

Pre-service and In-service teachers come to any teacher education program with prior experiences, knowledge 
and beliefs about learning and teaching English. Pre-service and In-service teachers’ prior knowledge and beliefs 
have an effective role in developing them as prospective teachers and teachers. 

Since the 1980s, language learners’ beliefs, with the influence of research in cognitive psychology, have received 
remarkable attention by researchers (Florwitz, 1987a; Wenden, 1986a, 1986b, 1999). Florwitz (1987b) developed 
an instmment. Beliefs about Language Learning Inventory (BALLI), to assess learners’ beliefs about language 
learning in five major areas: (1) The difficulty of language learning; (2) Foreign language aptitude; (3) The 
nature of language learning; (4) Learning and communication strategies; and (5) motivation and expectations. 
Since then, BALLI questionnaires have been widely used or modified for use by some researchers in 
investigating learners’ beliefs in second or foreign language settings. 

Learners’ beliefs about language learning not only have the potential to influence learners’ experience and 
actions as language learners but also have direct or indirect effects on learners’ behavior (Wen & Johnson, 1997), 
and they may directly influence or even determine a learner’s attitudes toward language and language learning or 
his/her motivation (Riley, 1996). Moreover, the preconceived beliefs about language learning would be likely to 
affect the way the learners use their learning strategies to learn a second or foreign language (Horwitz, 1987a, 
1988; Wenden, 1986a, 1987a). Kagan (1992, p. 85) also affirms that the study of beliefs is critical to educational 
practice since beliefs may be “the clearest measure of a teacher’s professional growth”. 

A number of studies have been conducted in the past two decades to examine beliefs about language learning of 
various groups of second /foreign language learners including native English speakers studying foreign 
languages (Horwitz, 1988; Kern, 1995; Mori, 1999), ESL learners (Cotterall, 1995; Horwitz. 1987; Wenden, 
1986, 1987), EFL learners (Peacock, 1999; Sakui & Gaies, 1999; Truitt, 1995; Wen & Johnson, 1997; Yang, 
1999), and non-native English speakers such as Thai and Vietnamese university science-oriented students 
(Intaraprasert, 2004), Chinese university students and teachers in the People’s Republic of China (Wang, 2008), 
and Turkish pre-service teachers’ language learning beliefs and effects of these beliefs on their practice teaching 
(Incecay, 2011), and relationships among beliefs in learning English of Thai graduate students in a public 
university (Suwanarak, 2013). Furthermore, in some studies, the relationships between learners’ beliefs about 
language learning and factors that can affect language learning success such as motivation, readiness and 
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self-competency, language learning strategies, and anxiety were investigated (Yang & Peacock, 1999). Besides, 
some beliefs about language learning have been found to correlate with English proficiency. As cited in 
Vibulphol (2004), these findings suggest that second language teachers, with an understanding of learners’ 
beliefs about language learning, can help enhance learners’ success in language learning two ways: by promoting 
their students’ beliefs that are facilitative to language learning e.g. “I believe that I will ultimately learn to speak 
English well” “I have English Language aptitude” and by refining those that are debilitative. e.g. “English is a 
difficult language” or “I learn English only to pass the exam”. 

The studies of teacher’s beliefs about language learning include not only in-service teachers but also pre-service 
teachers. Having taken into consideration the possible effects of teacher’s beliefs on their instructional practices 
which consequently affect learners’ learning experiences, some researchers have examined the development of 
teacher’s beliefs during teacher education programs. As found in Horwitz (1985), pre-service second language 
teachers enter teacher education programs with pre-existing ideas about language and language learning, just like 
second language learners. 

Even though a substantial number of studies have been conducted to examine pre-service teachers’ beliefs about 
teaching and learning during their teacher education programs, no attempt has been made in investigating or 
examining the existing differences between pre-service and in-service teachers’ beliefs in the Lao tertiary context. 
As a result, the general objective of this investigation aims to explore the existence of differences of beliefs held 
by EFL pre-service and in-service teachers in Lao P.D.R. 

2. Review of Related Literature 

Recently, there has been an increased focus on learners’ and teachers’ beliefs in relation to the nature of language 
learning and teaching in an attempt to account for individual differences in language learning (Cotteral, 1995; 
Horwitz, 1988; Kern, 1995; Wenden, 1986a). Therefore, beliefs about English language learning have become 
one of the most widely discussed topics in the field of both general education and teacher education. 

2.1 Pre-Service Teachers ’Beliefs about Language Learning 

Based on the findings about the relationships between teachers’ beliefs and their instructional practices, 
researchers have been interested in investigating how pre-service teachers’ beliefs are developed. As suggested 
by the assumptions about the development of beliefs, researchers assume that pre-service teachers enter teacher 
education programs with preconceived ideas about learning and teaching that are from two main sources namely: 
(1) their learning experience as language learners, and (2) experiences from teacher education programs. 

Lortie’s (1975) apprenticeship of observation is a phenomenon that is well known among researchers in the field. 
He proposed that pre-service teachers started their apprenticeship when they were students, and thus they started 
developing their beliefs about teaching and learning early from that experience. He found that there is a 
connection between teachers’ current classroom practices and those of their teachers. The findings from Johnson 
(1994) lend support to this. She found that pre-service teachers’ instructional practices were influenced by their 
experiences from their formal learning. Researchers propose that pre-service teachers’ beliefs about learning and 
teaching may be influenced by the ideas they learned from their teaching methodology classes or by the 
experiences they gained during their practice teaching program (Johnson, 1994; Horwitz, 1985; Kern, 1995; 
Richards & Lockhart, 1994). 

However, some researchers argue that beliefs of advanced language learners, like those of pre-service teachers, 
may not be influenced by the experiences from the teacher education program. Tatto (1998) claimed that “Little 
empirical evidence exists on the influence of teacher education on teachers’ values and beliefs. Consensus exists 
that teacher education has little effect on altering teachers’ beliefs” (p. 66). 

Considering the complex and idiosyncratic nature of beliefs, Wenden (1998) proposed that beliefs are relatively 
stable. Similarly, Dole and Sinatra (1994) supported that it is not easy for beliefs to change, especially the central 
change or permanent change in beliefs. 

2.2 In-Service Teachers ’Beliefs about Language Learning 

Research interests in beliefs about language learning are not limited to those of language learners. Several 
studies have investigated beliefs about the language learning of both in-service and pre-service teachers. These 
studies were designed based on the hypothesis that teachers’ beliefs may influence learners’ beliefs through 
instructional practices. 

Teachers’ beliefs represent a complex and inter-related system of personal and professional knowledge. Kagan 
(1992, p. 85) argues that teachers’ beliefs may be “the clearest measure of a teachers’ professional growth” that 
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understanding them is “instrumental in determining the quality of interaction one finds among teachers in a 
given school”. The study of teachers’ beliefs forms part of the process of understanding how teachers 
conceptualize their work (Richards, Gallo, & Renandya, 2001). 

The difference between knowledge and beliefs is that when information (i.e. knowledge) is not available, 
teachers will rely on beliefs to guide them. Subsequently, a number of further definitions have been developed to 
deal with the complex area of types of knowledge and beliefs. 

In terms of the definition of teachers’ beliefs, Basturkmen, Loewen and Ellis (2004, p. 244) define teachers’ 
beliefs as “statement made about their (teachers’) ideas, thoughts, and knowledge that are expressed as 
evaluations of what ‘should be done’, ‘should be that case’, and ‘is preferable’”. Undoubtedly, the beliefs 
teachers hold influence their perceptions and judgments, which affect their behavior in the classroom, and the 
materials and activities they choose for the classroom (Pajares, 1992; Hampton, 1994; Borg, 1998). In his recent 
study, Gan (2004) suggests that teachers’ awareness of learners’ positive attitudes toward self-directed learning, 
and a shared view of learners as metacognitively active seekers of knowledge and skill, could have a significant 
impact on their approach to foreign/second language teaching. 

It is important to examine language teachers’ beliefs as well as to examine how teachers’ beliefs are formed. The 
majority of past research studies show that the most resilient of ‘core’ teachers’ beliefs are formed from the basis 
of teachers’ own schooling as young students while observing teachers who taught them (Clark & Peterson, 
1986). These beliefs stem from learners’ previous learning experience what Lortie (1975) has called 
‘apprenticeship of observation’. 

Another important aspect of teachers’ beliefs is the conception of change in the teachers’ teaching practice. 
Hampton (1994, p. 129) suggest that “some of the teachers’ beliefs are changeable, but others are impermeable 
and difficult or impossible to change.” Regarding the reasons which result in changes of teachers’ beliefs, 
Richards, Gallo and Renandya (2001, p. 55) conclude that “changes in teachers’ practices are the result of 
changes in teachers’ beliefs”. 

3. Research Problem 

The research question has been formulated according to the objective of the study. In order to establish some 
empirical data in the Lao tertiary context, the present investigation has been designed to answer the following 
specific question: Do beliefs about English language learning held by EFL pre-service teachers and in-service 
teachers vary significantly? If they do, what are the main variation patterns? 

4. Significance of the Study 

Firstly, according to Cheng (2000), language learning is an extremely complex process, which is further 
complicated by the learners’ individual differences and their different social, political and cultural backgrounds. 
It is also important to look at the learners’ beliefs within their certain cultural context. In the fields of applied 
linguistics and second language acquisition, researchers have been long on assumptions and short on rigorous 
empirical research when it comes to Asian learners (Young, 1987; Gu, 2002). Asian learners of English have 
been reported as reticent and passive learners. They are described as over-dependent on their teachers, reluctant 
to participate in classroom discourse, unwilling to give responses in class, inclined to rote learning and unable to 
engage in independent learning (Jones, 1999; Bradock et al., 1995; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996; Tsui, 1996). These 
allegations are often associated with the Confucian cultural heritage which values teacher authority (Oxford & 
Buriy-Stock, 1995; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996). In a more recent study, Cheng (2000) has concluded that sweeping 
generalizations about Asian learners are largely based on anecdotal evidence. 

Secondly, it is widely accepted that language learning is fully situated within a given cultural context (Ellis, 
1994). As a result, different cultural backgrounds are one of the important factors which shape beliefs about 
foreign language learning (Horwitz, 1987a). While research on learners’ beliefs has covered some important 
areas in the second /foreign language learning in diverse contexts, however, no research has been conducted to 
explore learners’ and teachers’ beliefs about English as foreign language learning at the tertiary level in the Lao 
context so far. Therefore, it is important to explore precisely what beliefs are held by Lao university and college 
teacher students and their teachers of English in order to fill this gap. To the researcher’s expectation, the present 
research results may shed some light on one aspect of pre-service and in-service teachers’ beliefs about English 
as a foreign language in the Lao context, which is quite different from English as second language learning in 
other geographical areas. 

Finally, the results of this study may be able to shed some light on teachers’ instructional practice in the 
classroom, on learners’ learning and also provide guidance on syllabus development and materials revision in the 
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future teacher education in Laos. At least a way can be found to narrow or bridge the gap in beliefs between 
learners and their teachers in general and EFL pre-service and in-service teachers in particular. 

5. Method 

5 .1 Participants 

962 pre-service teachers (472 males and 490 females), and 129 in-service teachers (57 university teachers and 72 
college teachers) of English from 3 universities (one in the north, one in the central and one in the south of Laos) 
and 8 Teachers’ Training Colleges in Lao P.D.R. participated in this study. Among the pre-service teachers, 480 
were English major and 482 were non-English major. All in-service teachers were non-native English teachers. 

5.2 Instrument 

To explore the existence of similarities and differences of beliefs held by EFL pre-service and in-service teachers 
in Lao P.D.R., the data were obtained through student and teacher questionnaires. The main items of beliefs used 
in this study were modified based on the Beliefs about Language Learning Inventory (BALLI), Florwitz, 1987b, 
Cotterall (1995) and Intaraprasert (2004). 

Every effort to make the questionnaire valid and reliable has been made. There were versions in English and Lao. 
The English version was used for discussion purposes for the present investigation and the Lao version was used 
for the purpose of data collection with EFL pre-service and in-service teachers. These two versions of the belief 
questionnaire were used as the instrument, as this would help maximize ease of administration and ensure greater 
accuracy of results. The translation from English into Lao was initially done by the researcher. The student 
questionnaire was tried out in a pilot study. Similarly, the teacher questionnaire was translated into Lao in order 
to provide convenience for the teacher participants. 

5.3 Data Collection and Analysis 

Data were obtained by distributing the questionnaires to 962 EFL pre-service teachers and 129 in-service 
teachers at 3 universities which offer teacher education program and 8 Teachers Training Colleges (during 
2012/2013) in order to collect the quantitative data for the present investigation. 

Chi-square tests ( x 2 ) were employed to determine the significant variation patterns in learners’ and teachers’ 
reported beliefs about learning English as a foreign language at the individual item level. These tests were used 
to check all the items for significant variations with respect to the variables in the present study. This test 
compared the actual frequencies with which participants gave different responses on the 5-point rating scale, a 
method of analysis closer to the raw data than comparisons based on average responses for each item. For the 
Chi-square tests, responses of 1 and 2 (“Strongly Disagree” and “Disagree”) were consolidated into a single 
“Disagreement” category; responses of 3 “Uncertainty” was one individual category; and responses of 4 and 5 
(“Agree” and “Strongly Agree”) were combined into a single “Agreement” category. The purpose of 
consolidating the 5 response levels into three categories of beliefs is to obtain cell sizes with expected values 
high enough to ensure a valid analysis (Green & Oxford, 1995, p. 271). 

6. Results 

The results of the chi-square ( x 2 ) tests revealed that 13 out of 39 items of beliefs varied significantly between 
EFL pre-service and in-service teachers. The significant differences of items ranged from p < .001 to p < .05. 
The findings are summarized in Table 1 below: 


Table 1. A comparison of beliefs about learning English held by EFL pre-service and in-service teachers 


Item 4. A teacher should correct every time when students make mistakes. 

Students/Teachers 

Agreement 

Uncertainty 

Disagreement 

Observed x 1 

P < .05 

Students 

89.7% 

4.4% 

5.9% 

r = 62.138 

Teachers 

70.5% 

3.1% 

26.4% 

pc.001 

Item 5. Students believe that they will ultimately learn to speak English very well. 

Students 

58.7% 

38.5% 

2.8% 

X 2 = 24.370 

Teachers 

50.4% 

38.0% 

11.6% 

pc.001 

Item 13. It is OK to guess if students do not know the meaning of a new word in English. 

Students 

47.6% 

21.8% 

30.6% 

X 2 = 52.606 
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Teachers 81.4% 5.4% 

Item 14. Students have English language aptitude. 

13.2% 

p<.001 

Students 

33.9% 

44.8% 

21.3% 

X 2 = 15.156 

Teachers 

24.8% 

62.8% 

12.4% 

pc.001 

Item 15. Learning English is mostly a matter of learning a lot of new vocabulary words. 

Students 

82.5% 

11.7% 

5.7% 

r = 12.675 

Teachers 

71.3% 

15.5% 

13.2% 

p < .05 

Item 20. Learning English is a matter of learning a lot of grammar rules. 

Students 

76.9% 

11.3% 

11.7% 

X 2 = 52.936 

Teachers 

51.2% 

14.0% 

34.9% 

pc.001 

Item 21. Students would like to learn English so that they can make friends with foreigners. 

Students 

64.6% 

19.1% 

16.3% 

X 2 = 86.303 

Teachers 

23.3% 

33.3% 

43.4% 

p<.001 

Item 25. It is important to learn English trough translation from English into Lao and Lao into English. 

Students 

90.1% 

7.7% 

2.2% 

X 2 = 53.554 

Teachers 

69.8% 

17.8% 

12.4% 

pc.001 

Item 26. If students learn to speak English very well, it will help them get a good job. 

Students 

85.4% 

11.6% 

2.9% 

X 2 = 21.080 

Teachers 

69.8% 

25.6% 

4.7% 

pc.001 

Item 31. Students would like to have friends from foreign country. 

Students 

77.4% 

16.5% 

6.0% 

x 2 = 93.179 

Teachers 

38.0% 

50.4% 

11.6% 

pc.001 

Item 32. Laotians can learn and communicate in English. 

Students 

77.0% 

17.0% 

5.9% 

X 2 = 39.668 

Teachers 

58.1% 

20.9% 

20.9% 

pc.001 

Item 34. It depends on the teacher to make students like or dislike learning English. 

Students 

65.6% 

21.3% 

13.1% 

X 2 = 14.417 

Teachers 

82.2% 

10.1% 

7.8% 

pc.001 

Item 38. Doing a : 

self-study in English outside class is very helpful. 


Students 

86.3% 

10.6% 

3.1% 

X 2 = 10.048 

Teachers 

96.1% 

3.1% 

0.8% 

pc.001 


7. Discussion 

Both pre-service and in-service teachers bring their experience to the classroom that influences their perceptions 
in subtle ways. These beliefs do nevertheless express realities which may influence classroom practices 
(Richards & Lockhart, 1994), and directly or indirectly affect their expectations about classroom behaviors 
(Wright, 1987). According to Eslami-Rasekh and Valizadeh (2004), effective language learning and teaching can 
only be achieved when teachers are aware of their learners’ needs, capabilities, potentials and preferences. 

The researcher hypothesized that the more similarities rather than differences of beliefs held between learners 
and teachers, the more successful and satisfying learning and a teaching environment the learners and teachers 
would be. In addition, the gradually narrowing gap between learners and teachers will contribute to positive 
rather than “negative (language learning) outcomes” (Horwitz, 1988, p. 292). The wider mismatch between 
students’ and teachers’ beliefs might reveal a wide gap between students and their teachers and might create 
tension in the classroom (Bernat, 2008), result in negative learning outcomes for learners, reduce learners’ 
confidence in and satisfaction with the class, and lead to a reluctance to participate in communicative activities 
(Peacock, 1999). Therefore, the wider match between students’ and teachers’ beliefs in this study revealed a 
small gap between students and their teachers. This showed that more similarities than differences of beliefs held 
between pre-service and in-service teachers were found. 

Moreover, learners’ beliefs have the potential to influence both their experience and actions (Horwitz, 1987a, 
1999; Kern, 1995; Mantle-Bromley, 1995; Peacock, 1999). In particular, teachers’ beliefs play a major role in 
defining teaching tasks and organizing the knowledge and information relevant to those tasks (Nespor, 1987, p. 
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324). In terms of the difficulty of English language learning, the findings revealed that students and teachers 
shared the same views on (3) English is a difficult language; (22) It is easier to speak than to understand English; 
and (33) It is easier to read and write English than to speak and understand it. On the one hand, both students and 
teachers described English as a difficult language. On the other hand, they regarded the 4 skills of language 
learning as different learning outcomes. In the Lao context, French is given a status as the ‘first foreign language’ 
while English is ‘the most important language’. The notion that ‘English is the most important language’ does 
not mean it is an easy language. In teacher education program, three years required for a higher diploma of 
English and four years of a bachelor program of English. In this regard, English is a difficult language means 
learners have to make great effort in order to become teachers of English. In a mindset of Lao people, it is a kind 
of success and pride if one’s offspring is able to speak a foreign language. As an active learner, the researcher 
himself can speak two foreign languages such as, French and English. Regarding the language skills, both 
students and teachers believed that listening or understanding English is more difficult than reading, writing and 
speaking. In many cases, Lao students and teachers struggled very hard to understand what foreigners had said or 
talked to each other. Through the informal discussion with some students and teachers at NUOL, the researcher 
found that most of them felt the listening test of TOEFL and IELTS the most difficult part. 

Another point which is worth discussing deals with foreign language aptitude. “Aptitude” is defined as “the ease 
of learning or understanding”, or more simply “intelligence”. The capacity of learning is inherent in all humans 
and the speed or facility to learn depends upon the individual’s intelligence. The process of language acquisition 
uses this intelligence in order to be able to communicate with others in the community (Intaraprasert, 2004, p. 
75). 

In this regard, both students and teachers believed that (1) It is easier for children than adults to learn English; (2) 
Some people are born with a special ability which helps them learn English; (6) Laotians are good at learning 
English; (10) People who are good at mathematics or science are not good at learning English; (17) Women are 
better than men at learning English; and (27) Only a native speaker can teach students to speak English very well. 
As a result, both EFL pre-service and in-service teachers were confident and optimistic in learning and teaching 
in the realm of teacher education in Lao.P.D.R. However, the question may be raised whether these phenomena 
influence people’s judgment or it is a result of their subjective experience in life. It can be inferred that 
intelligence or special foreign language ability alone cannot ultimately determine one’s success in English 
language learning. If both students and teachers believed that they had a certain kind of foreign language 
aptitude, they might have owed their success in English language learning at least partly to such sort of special 
ability to a certain degree. However, it may infer that some learners who denied the existence of foreign 
language aptitude lacked the confidence to learn English well (Peacock, 1999). It may also be that these learners 
may feel that their failure in English language learning was due to the lack of a foreign language aptitude. 
Considering the teachers of English as language “experts”, the findings seem to reveal that foreign language 
aptitude has played an important role in these teachers’ success in learning English. 

In terms of the nature of English language learning, the findings were consistent with what Hinkel (1999) claims 
is beliefs that (8) It is necessary to know English culture in order to speak English well; (11) It is better to learn 
English in an English-speaking country; and (24) Learning English is different from learning other school 
subjects. Hinkel (1999) states that applied linguists and language teachers have become increasingly aware that 
second or foreign language can rarely be learned or taught without addressing the culture of the community in 
which it is used. According to Williams and Burden (1997, p. 115), “... learning a foreign language involves far 
more than simply learning language skills, or a system of rules, or grammar; it involves an alteration in 
self-image, the adoption of new social and cultural behaviors and ways of being, and therefore has a significant 
impact on the social nature of the learner”. In other words, there is no way to avoid teaching culture when 
teaching English. Again, in relation to the difference between English and other school subjects, Williams and 
Burden (1997, p. 115) state that “there is no question that learning a foreign language is different from learning 
other subjects, mainly because of the social nature of such a venture”. Similarly, Gadner (1985, p. 146) agrees 
that “languages are unlike any other subject taught in a classroom in that they involve the acquisition of skills 
and behavior patterns which are characteristics of another community’. 

With respect to strategy use, both students and teachers believed that (7) It is necessary to speak English with an 
excellent accent; (9) Students should not say anything in English until they can say it correctly; (18) If you are 
allowed to make mistakes in the beginning, it will be hard to get rid of such mistakes later on; and (19) Students 
feel shy or uncomfortable when they speak English in front of other people. One interesting point is that, both 
students and teachers highly valued a native-like accent in English and placed it as a high priority. However, 
learners who hold beliefs in speaking English with an excellent accent might care too much about their accent 
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rather than other communication strategies. Moreover, they might become more-self conscious to speak English 
in front of other people and lack confidence to communicate with people in English because of their over-anxiety 
about their imperfect accent. Similarly, anyone believing that he/she should not say anything until he/she can say 
it correctly is likely to avoid speaking most of the time (Horwitz, 1987). 

Regarding motivation and expectations, both students and teachers agreed that (12) Students can improve their 
English if they often chat with English native speakers; (30) Nowadays Lao people think it is very important to 
learn English; (35) Students learn English only to pass the exam; and (36) A teacher should speak Lao as much 
as he/she can while teaching. In learning English or any other foreign language, motivation seems to play an 
important role among language learners (Harmer, 1991; Williams & Burden, 1997; Richards & Lockhart, 1994). 
The motivation in language learning can be either integrative or instrumental. According to Williams and Burden 
(1997), learners differ markedly in their need to achieve or to be successful. In this particular study, it can be 
assumed that both students and teachers are highly motivated. They expect to use the English language in the 
real life in order to improve their language proficiency. In the Lao tertiary context, however, both of them 
normally lack such opportunities at college and university. These findings were also supported by the findings 
from students’ and teachers’ interviews. When the students were asked how they apply their English language, 
many of them responded that “almost no use”, except for few students working at restaurants, guest houses, 
hotels and night clubs after class. In other words, both of them had very limited exposure to the English 
language. 

Another interesting point which should be highlighted here deals with exam. A test is considered as a tool for 
teachers to check their students’ learning to a certain level. In the Lao tertiary context, English language teaching 
identified in teacher education curriculum of all levels become somewhat exam-oriented. The notion of ‘Teach to 
Test’ is something like the alarm clock for learners in order to succeed. As a result, pre-service students in 
general, and English major students in particular had to take all kinds of exam since they started learning English. 
Obviously, students and teachers shared the same beliefs because of exam predominance in teacher education 
system. This hot issue is somewhat related to the students’ beliefs that a teacher should speak Lao as much as 
he/she can while teaching. In other words, “English Only” is unwelcome in many circumstances. However, 
according to Intaraprasert (2004), their belief about this matter might change, so it should be another interesting 
point to investigate if learner’s beliefs can change over time or not in order to understand it better. 

With respect to the role of the teacher and feedback, the findings in this study revealed that both students and 
teachers believed that (28) without a teacher, learning English is impossible for students; and (37) the teacher is 
the best resource person for me to learn English. In the context of teacher education in Lao P.D.R., Lao people 
always give high respect to teachers as knowledgeable and trustworthy people who tirelessly devote their lives 
for the education of future leaders of the nation. In the researcher’s opinion, it is not surprising that both students 
and teachers highly valued the role of teacher as the best resource person in the teaching and learning process. 
Moreover, learning English at Teachers’ Training College or at university is not just only learning a foreign 
language but it is also a “what to teach and how to teach”. This might imply that the role of teacher is twofold 
which is to teach content knowledge and pedagogical knowledge. 

With regard to the role of media utilization in English language learning, both students and teachers believed that 
(23) Multi-media is very useful in learning English; and (39) It is important to practice English in the language 
laboratory. The findings revealed that media utilization has become very important for EFL pre-service and 
in-service teachers in the process of learning English language nowadays. By holding such belief, teachers can 
create successful learning environment within their institutions. 

Another point which is worth discussing here deals with learner’s independence. In this study, both students and 
teachers agreed that (16) It is important to repeat and practise a lot in class; and (29) Extra-curricular activities 
enable students to learn English well. The findings revealed that students and teachers placed great emphasis on 
repetition and practice. In the context of Lao teacher education, in order to become effective teacher of English, 
students have to make great effort in learning not only in class but outside class as well. In other words, to learn 
English is one thing and to teach English is another thing. There is no short cut and this is not a “wish” but a 
“need”. Through the researcher’s teaching experience, he was asked quite often from students on how to be good 
at learning English. The answer was only one word “PRACTICE and PRACTICE”. Nowadays, this issue is very 
critical since many teacher students did not invest adequate time and energy in self-practice and study. 

It is obvious to see that learners’ beliefs do influence the actions that learners perform to learn a foreign or 
second language if the learners are able and prepared to act on their beliefs (Ellis, 2008). As a result, it is also 
important for teachers to be aware of what beliefs their students hold. 
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8. Implications, Limitations and Recommendations 

In the present study, the more similarities than differences found between students’ and teachers’ beliefs also 
implied significant implications for learning and teaching English to a greater extent. In other words, the more 
similarities rather than differences of beliefs in English language learning, the more successful and satisfying 
learning and teaching environment will be. Undoubtedly, the gradually narrowing gap between students’ and 
teachers’ beliefs will contribute to positive rather than “negative (language learning) outcomes” (Horwitz, 1988, 
p. 292). Despite the ‘static’ and ‘unchangeable’ characteristics of beliefs, it is highly recommended that teachers 
should help, encourage and promote their students to hold more facilitative or functional beliefs in their English 
learning. Consequently, the gap between students’ and teachers’ might become narrower, a successful learning 
environment might be created, and more positive language outcomes might be achieved ultimately. 

In order to help teacher students, in particular those who are English major, teachers should ensure their students 
that the ability to learn English is not innately fixed but could be improved with commitment, hard work and 
persistence in learning. Teacher should make their students see that nothing is impossible for them to learn. In 
addition, teachers should narrow the gap of level of teaching and level of learning as well as to provide 
opportunities for students to share successful experiences in learning English so that more facilitative or 
functional beliefs could be promoted and debilitative or dysfunctional beliefs could be avoided. 

The present investigation has been valid and valuable in addressing the primary research question, which are to 
identify the percentages of beliefs about English language learning held by EFL pre-service and in-service 
teachers, the significant variation patterns in beliefs in terms of different variables, the relationship of beliefs 
between students and teachers, and particular students’ and teachers’ beliefs about learning English. However, in 
carrying out the research, certain limitations have been apparent and areas for possible future research have been 
discerned. To take the limitations into consideration firstly, the following issues are worthy of attention: 

1) Firstly, the data obtained for the present investigation was mainly from two written questionnaires without 
being verified through other sources such as classroom observation, teacher’s lesson plans, or students’ diaries. 
These sources should also have been considered so that more information could have been obtained to 
triangulate the research findings from various aspects. The combination of more research methods could have 
allowed the researcher obtain more in-depth information in relation to the formulated research questions. 

2) Secondly, open-ended questions about the formation of beliefs in accordance with eight categories should 
have been included in the two questionnaires in order to explore how these beliefs are formed. By so doing, more 
information might have been obtained in terms of each category of beliefs held by EFL pre-service and 
in-service teachers in Lao P.D.R. 

3) Thirdly, this particular investigation is limited to the data analysis focusing only on the level of ‘Agreement’ 
of beliefs about learning English. The level of ‘Uncertainty’ and ‘Disagreement’ should also have been 
considered so that more information could have been obtained from various dimensions. 

4) Finally, since this particular study was carried out among a certain group of participants at eight Teachers’ 
Training Colleges and three universities in Lao P.D.R., the generalization of the findings has to be limited to the 
similar contexts. 

Notwithstanding the limitations, the specific investigation is nonetheless valid. However, the following areas 
related to beliefs about English language learning might be justified in further research: 

1) As shown in the review of related literature, it can be noted that a number of research works examined 
learners’ beliefs in association with English language learning and teaching, use of language learning strategies, 
and anxiety in the language classroom. The researcher still sees there is a need to replicate research on beliefs 
about learning English held by students and their teachers of English by examining variables in the other settings 
of Lao tertiary contexts. 

2) As identified in the general education curriculum in Lao P.D.R., English is taught as a foreign language at 
different levels i.e. from primary school level to lower and upper-secondary level. Beliefs about English 
language learning held by students are gradually developed through their language experience at different levels 
of schooling. Therefore more studies are needed in the lower and upper-secondary to explore: (1) percentages of 
beliefs about English language learning held by the students and their teachers; (2) how the beliefs are formed; 
and (3) to what degree teachers’ beliefs might influence those of their students. 

3) Teachers’ beliefs in language learning have played an important role in classroom practices. It is important to 
relate teachers’ beliefs to their students’ in order that they will be in tune with each other in terms of classroom 
practices. 
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4) It is still essential to explore what relationship exists between beliefs about English language learning held by 
English major students of the Faculty of Letters and of the Faculty of Education and their teachers at four 
universities of Lao P.D.R. 

9. Conclusion 

The present investigation gives a comprehensive picture of the EFL pre-service and in-service teachers’ beliefs 
about English language learning in the Lao tertiary context of teacher education. It is a new study in the field of 
beliefs about learning English as a foreign language in Lao.P.D.R. This study will contribute to the field of 
research in beliefs about English language learning held by pre-service and in-service teachers. The findings of 
match between students’ and teachers’ beliefs have provided certain significant implications for both learning 
English for students and teaching English for teachers. It can be stated that effective language teaching and 
learning can only be achieved when teachers are aware of their learners’ needs, capabilities, potentials, 
expectations and preferences. As a result, it is also important for teachers to be aware of what particular belief 
their students hold. 
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Appendix 

Instructions: Read each statement carefully and put a (J) for the response which best indicates the extent to 

which you agree or disagree with each of the following statements. 

1) Strongly Disagree 

2) Disagree 

3) Not Sure 

4) Agree 

5) Strongly Agree 

Example: 


Statements of Beliefs 

1 2 3 4 5 

0: It is important to speak English with an excellent accent. 

J 


Statements of Beliefs 

1 2 3 4 5 


1. It is easier for children than adults to learn English. 

2. Some people are born with a special ability which helps them learn English. 

3. English is a difficult language. 

4. A teacher should correct every time when students make mistakes. 

5. I believe that I will ultimately learn to speak English very well. 

6. Laotians are good at learning English. 

7. It is necessary to speak English with an excellent accent. 

8. It is necessary to know English culture in order to speak English well. 

9. I should not say anything in English until I can say it correctly. 

10. People who are good at mathematics or science are not good at learning 
English. 

11. It is better to learn English in an English-speaking country. 

12. I can improve my English if I often chat with English native speakers. 
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13. It is OK to guess if I do not know the meaning of a new word in English. 

14. I have English language aptitude. 

15. Learning English is mostly a matter of learning a lot of new vocabulary 
words. 

16. It is important to repeat and practice a lot in class. 

17. Women are better than men at learning English. 

18. If you are allowed to make mistakes in the beginning, it will be hard to get 
rid of such mistakes later on. 

19. 1 feel shy or uncomfortable when I speak English in front of other people. 

20. Learning English is a matter of learning a lot of grammar rules. 

21. I would like to learn English so that I can make friends with foreigners. 

22. It is easier to speak than to understand English. 

23. Multi-media is very useful in learning English. 

24. Learning English is different from learning other school subjects. 

25. It is very important to learn English through translation from English into 
Lao and Lao into English. 

26. If I learn to speak English very well, it will help me get a good job. 

27. Only a native speaker can teach me to speak English very well. 

28. Without a teacher, learning English is impossible for me. 

29. Extra-curricular activities enable me to learn English well. 

30. Nowadays Lao people think it is very important to learn English. 

31. I would like to have friends from foreign country. 

32. Laotians can learn and communicate in English. 

33. It is easier to read and write English than to speak and understand it. 

34. It depends on the teacher to make students like or dislike learning English. 

35. 1 leam English only to pass the exam. 

36. A teacher should speak Lao as much as he/she can while teaching. 

37. The teacher is the best resource person for me to learn English. 

38. Doing a self-study in English outside class is very helpful. 

39. It is important to practice English in the language laboratory. 
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